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[Principal Entrance to Westminster Hall.) 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Tue ground now occupied by the Houses of Lords and 
Commons and the surrounding buildings was the site 
of the first palace which the kings of England had in 
London, or rather in Westminster, which was then a 
village entirely disjoined from London, Here the Con- 
fessor resided ; and here also the Conqueror kept his 
court, surrounded by his Norman barons and all the 
stern magnificence of feudal state. The first Westmin- 
ster Hall was erected by William Rufus, as an addition 
to this palace. It was intended to serve as the royal 
banquetting-room on high festival days and other spe- 
cial occasions of rejoicing.’ Rufus held his Whitsuntide 
feast here in 1099, in a style of extraordinary sump- 
tuousness and splendour. Several other entertainments 
are mentioned by our old historians as having been 
given in the same place by succeeding monarchs. 
Among these, two that were given by Henry III. 
“— especially remarkable. On New-Year’s Day, 
ox, I. 





1236, that king assembled a crowd of poor men, wo- 
men, and chiidren, to the number of six thousand, and 
caused them to be feasted, some in the Hali and the rest 
in the other apartments of the palace. If this entertain- 
ment, however, was memorable for the multitude of the 
guests, the next was still more so for the quantity of the 
victuals. It took place in the year 1243, on the mar- 
riage of his Majesty’s brother, Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall; and the dishes which were set upon the festive 
board are said to have been thirty thousand in nume 
ber. Maitland, however, the historian of London, who 
seems to have investigated this matter with curious ac - 
curacy, although we cannot conceive how he contrived 
to arrive at so very precise a judgment, demurs to this 
account, assuring us that “if we admit the dishes to 
have been each but a foot in diameter, the present Hall, 
which is much bigger than that in the time of Henry 
III., would (exclusive of company) only contain fifteen 
thousand and forty-eight of such dishes !” -* way 0 
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aiding in the settlement of so grave a question, we 
would sugvest, as a mere possibility, that all the dishes 
may not have been presented at once; there may have 
been more courses than one. 

Rufus’ Hall, however, after it had stood for about 
three hundred years, showed such signs of decay that 
Richard II. resolved to take it down, and rebuild it 
almost from the foundation. This accordingly he did, 
and the work was completed as it now stands in 1398, the 
money for the purpose having been obtained by a tax, im- 
posed on all foreigners residing in the kingdom, Besides 
restoring the Hall, Richard made other additions to the 
royal residence; so that the whole building, on its 
completion, obtained the name of the New Palace, to 
distinguish it from the more ancient edifice to the south. 
Old and New Palace Yards still preserve, after the lapse 
of between four and five centuries, the memory of 
Richard's improvements. 

This thoughtless and unfortunate monarch was not 
destined to enjoy many days of revelry under the splen- 
did roof which he had thus reared. He kept only one 
Christmas feast in his new Hall—that of the year 1398. 
The old Chronicles generally notice the holding of this 
and two other feasts in the course of the year. Matthew 
Paris seldom omits to mention where they were held in 
the years of which he records the events. The import- 
ance of such meetings was great under the feudal 
system ; all the prelates, earls, and barons were, by their 
tenures, obliged, at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
to attend their sovereign at the celebration of such fes- 
tivals, to deliberate on the affairs of the kingdom, and to 
assist in the administration of justice. At the Christ- 
mas feast of Richard II. the festivities lasted for several 
days, on each of which were slain and served up eighty 
oxen and three hundred sheep, besides a countless number 
of fowls, and other mivor articles. The guests amounted 
to ten thousand persons, and the cooks to two thousand. 
Before another year he was led into the same Hall de- 
graded and in captivity, to make a formal resignation of 
his crown, before the assembled nobles of the land, into 
the hands of Henry of Bolingbroke. Shakspeare has 
given us this scene, worked up so as to afford a fine ex- 
hibition of the character of the fallen king. It is in di- 
rect allusion to the magnificence in which he had been 
wont to live within the very walls that now looked down 
upon his changed estate, that he exclaims, on contem- 
plating his features in the mirror which he had ordered 
to be brought to hin— 

“ O flattering glass, 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me! Was this face the face 
That every day wader his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ?” 

Since this period the Coronation feasts of our English 
kings have been commonly held in Westminster Hall. 
Parliaments have also occasionally sat here—and it is 
still the usual place for conducting such criminal trials 
as take place before the House of Peers. The trials of 
Warren Hastings and of Lord Melville are the latest 
instances of its having been employed for this purpose. 
Several persons condemned for high treason have also 
been executed in this Hall. 

Westminster Hall, however, has been especially fa- 
mous in modern times as the chief sanctuary of English 
justice, the place in which the supreme courts of law 
hold their ordinary sittings. Anciently the courts used 
to follow the king, and to be held wherever he happened 
to have his residence. Itisin this way that the term, 
the Court, in one of its common acceptations, has come 
to signify the abode of the monarch. The old principle 
of the law was, that causes should be decided by the 
king in person : hence the Court of King’s Bench was 
so called from its being distinguished by a bench, raised 
above the seats of the judges, on which the king took 
his place, Afterwards, by what lawyers call a fic- 
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tion, the king, even although really absent, was stjjj 
supposed to be present. But, in the first instance at 
least, attempts are always made im these cases, and 
often at considerable inconvenience, to give the fiction 
something of the air of a truth ; and here it was thought 
that the pretence of the king being present in court, 
when he really was not, would not be felt to be so violent 
a falsehood, ifthe king, although not present, should 
yet be in the immediate neighbourhood. So it was ar- 
ranged, as we have said, that the judges should accom- 
pany the king wherever he went, and that the court 
should always be held in the building which he made 
his residence. Incourse of time, however, the incon- 
venience of this rule was strongly felt; and in the 13th 
century, soon after the commencement of the reign of 
Henry III., it was appointed that the courts, which had 
up to that time always accompanied the movements 
of the sovereign, should, for the future, be held, during 
certain specified periods of the year, in the great 
Hall of the Palace of Westminster, whether his Majesty 
should be at the time residing there or not*. In this state 
things have continued ever since. The Palace of West 
minster ceased to be a royal residence in the year 1532, in 
the reign of Henry VIIL., exactly three centuries ago ; 
but the Courts of Chancery, of King’s Bench, of Common 
Pleas, and of Exchequer, still hold their sittings in its 
venerable Hall, as they have done for upwards of five 
hundred years. 

The courts, however, are not now actually under 
the roof of the Hall as they used formerly to be. 
Those of Chancery and King’s Bench were held, until 
within the last twelve years, in the Hall, at its upper 
end, on each side of the door leading to the houses of 
Lords and Commons; and-in times not very far back 
they were neither covered in from view nor even enclosed. 
A plate of the appearance of the Hall during term time, 
which was first published about a hundred years ago, 
represents them in this state. From this plate, also, a 
copy of which is given in Mr. Brayley’s Londiniana, 
it may be seen that the sides of the Hall used in 
those days to be litied by shelves containing books, 
prints, mathematical instruments, and even articles of 
haberdashery and millinery, which were sold to pur- 
chasers, by both male and female dealers, from desks or 
stalls fixed before them on the floor below. It was in 
fact what we should now call a sort of bazaar. Some 
booksellers, and even publishers, appear to have had no 
other shops than those which they kept here.” These 
establishments, however, including even those of the 
seamstresses, with their “turnovers” and “ ruffles,” 
could scarcely have deformed the noble old Hall so much 
as the huge wooden erections which had occupied its 
east side for several years, until they were removed 
only a few months ago. Now that these incumbrances 
have been got rid of, the recent restoration of the grand 
northern entry, and the clearing away of the coffee- 
houses and other buildings which had been run up 
against it, have left lithe more to be done in order 
to bring back the Hall to nearly the appearance 
which it presented when it was first erected by Richard 
II. Its magnificent roof, especially, formed of ribs of 
chesnut so interlaced as to produce the most ornamental 
and imposing effect, is still as entire as ever, with the 
exception that slates have been substituted for the lead 
by which it was anciently covered, and the weight of 
which it was thought might be injurious. This roof, 
elevated to the majestic height of ninety feet from the 
floor, is two hundred and seventy feet in length by 
seventy-four in breadth, and is not exceeded in its 
dimensions by any other in the world. There is one cir- 
cumstance which prevents the fine proportions of the 
Hall being seen, as they were originally conceived by the 


* This was cone by Magna Charta, with regard to the Court of 
Common Pleas, 
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architect. The floor has been considerably raised to 
keep out the tide; and thus a sacrifice of beauty has 
been unavoidably made to utility. 

In front of the entry to Westminster Hall there stood 
in New Palace Yard, till it was pulled down about a 
century ago, a lofty stone bell-tower, of the erection 
of which the following curious account is given: “A 
certain poor man,” says Maitland, referring to Coke’s 
Institutes as his authority, “in an action of debt, 
being fined the sum of thirteen shillings and four- 
pence, Randolphus Ingham, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, commiserating his case, caused the court-roll 
to be erased, and the fine reduced to six shillings and 
eightpence; which being soon after discovered, Ingham 
was amerced in a pecuniary mulct of eight hundred 
marks; which was employed in erecting the said bell- 
tower on the north side of the said enclosure, opposite 
Westminster-Hall gate; in which tower was placed a 
bell and a clock, which, striking hourly, was to remind 
the judges in the Hall of the fate of their brother, in 
order to prevent all dirty. work for the future. However, 
this fact seems to have been forgot by Catlyn, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by his attempting the razure of a court-roll ; 
but Southcote, his brother judge, instead of assenting 
to this, plainly told him that he had no inclination to 
build a clock-house.” 


ON THE MEANINGS OF WORDS. 
No. I.—Intropucrory. 

Ir has often occurred to us, in considering the subject 
of elementary education, that a great national benefit 
would be effected, if any way could be contrived of 
teaching children the meaning of what they read. We 
allude more particularly to that class of children whose 
instruction is confined to the English language. The 
exact appreciation of the meanings of words is indeed 
not very generally acquired even by those who receive a 
more expensive education ; but still, from the practice 
of learning a little Latin and Greek, or a modern lan- 
guage, such as French or German, they are naturally 
led to compare many words and modes of expression in 
the acquired language with corresponding terms in their 
own. And this practice of comparing words in different 
languages, even if cartied only to a small extent, tends 
to form a habit of more carefully investigating the pre- 
cise signification of words, and of exercising a more 
sound and critical judgment on all that a man reads or 
hears. In short, it is one of the preservatives against 
our being deceived by superficial instruction, or wordy 
sophistry, whether found in books, or proceeding from 
the mouth of one invested with authority. 

We do not intend to say that a study of the meanings 
of words can be considered as a substitute for the study 
of things. But we think that young children, and even 
boys of a more advanced age, may be often led to a 
careful consideration of all that they hear and see, by 
being trained to a comparison of words one with 
another, aud by being required to define the meanings 
of such as occur in their regular lessons. The youthful 
studies of this country are in general only a superficial 
study of words; and this assertion is equally true of 
those who can afford to learn Latin and Greek, and of 
those who never advance beyond their native tongue. 

Onur object at present is simply to improve the educa- 
tion of the latter class, by recommending some changes 
in the present modes of instruction, which may possibly 
lead in time to a considerable alteration in the whole 
system. Instead of attempting a complete change at 
once, it is often a more practical mode to take things as 
they are and to try to mend them. As words, then, and 
words only are the material on which most children are 
now employed, we will endeavour to show how the study 
of words may be turned to some account, 
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The first step on the road of improvement is to 
choose reading lessons for the children, that shall con- 
tain plain and correct descriptions of the natural pheno- 
mena of most ordinary occurrence, of the arts and 
manufactures of their own country, gecgraphical and 
topographical descriptions, with little dramatic pieces, 
and tales that shall inculcate the value of industry, the 
love of truth, and an honourable desire of improving 
their condition. We disapprove of that plan which 
makes the Bible the sole text in many charity-schools ; 
for while we think the Holy Scriptures ought to form a 
part of the school course, we believe that the exclusive 
use of them, particularly in the way in which they are 
often read, sometimes produces an effect very different 
from that which the benevolent supporters of the system 
anticipate. We are glad to learn that it is now becoming 
the practice in many well-conducted schools, to question 
the children on the meaning of what they read; to make 
them relate in their own words the lesson they have 
gone over with the master; to give the explanation 
of the more difficult words; and to collect examples 
of various words, which in shape and signification re- 
semble those they have met with in the lesson. Thus, 
for instance, when the word to quicken occurs, the words 
to deepen, to lengthen, to sharpen, may be compared with 
it, from which it will be seen that these verbs respectively 
signify to make the thing, of which we are speaking, quick, 
deep, long, or sharp. When the boy meets with the 
word unsafe, he will be directed to compare with it 
such words as, untrue, uneven, unworthy; and he will 
readily perceive and remember that all those words have 
a signification exactly the reverse of safe, true, even, and 
worthy. It is our object to show how this kind of in- 
struction may be extended and successfully adopted even 
by the most humble teacher; and for this purpose we 
have prepared a short series of articles in which our sole 
aim will be to make ourselves understood by all, without 
presuming to add in the slightest degree to the know- 
ledge of the learned few. 





In surveying the great works of antiquify, such as the 
pyramids of Egypt and other ancient monuments of art, 
careless observers are apt to consider the works of mo- 
dern times as puny and insignificant. They are under 
a mistake—the works of the ancients, and of our an- 
cestors in many instances, were either misapplications of 
labour and capital, or ignorance of the objects on which 
to employ them usefully. London has heen paved, for 
the last fifty years, with granite brought from Scotland. 
If the stones and labour employed in that useful work 
had been applied in the erection of pyramids, would not 
those of London have been as stupendous as the Egyp- 
ti ? and yet we daily tread our pavement without re- 
fl ng what a work it has been to form and keep it in 
repair. A calculation of the number of acres in our vast 
metropolis, covered with pavement, and of the quantity of 
stone necessary for its formation and repair during the above 
period, would present a very curious result. 





Trade and Manufactures. ‘e % a country, X, with 
three manufactures, as Cloth, Silk, and Iron, supplying 
three other countries, A, B, C, but is desirous of increas- 
ing the vent, and raising the price of cloth in favour of her 
own clothiers. 

In order to this she forbids the importation of foreign 
cloth from A. 

A, in return, forbids silks from X. 

Then the silk-workers complain of a decay of trade. 

And X, to content them, forbids silks from B. 

B, in return, forbids iron ware from X, 

Then the iron-workers complain of decay. 

And X forbids the importation of iron from C, 

C, in return, forbids cloth from X. 

What is got by all these prohibitions ? 

Answer.—All four find their common stock of the enjoy- 
ments and conveniences of life diminished. 
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TxeEre are many species of the cotton plant, and their 
number is being constantly increased by the researches 
of botanists, while their varieties appear scarcely to have 
any limit. To the cotton planter it is a matter of much 
interest to become acquainted with all these distinctive 
varieties, as some are incomparably more valuable than 
others, in the quantity and quality of their produce. 

The Gossypium herbaceum, or common herbaceous 
cotton plant, is the species most generally cultivated. 
This species divides itself into annual and perennial 
plants. The first is herbaceous, rising scarcely to the 
height of eighteen or twenty inches. It bears a large 
yellow flower with a purple centre, which produces a 
pod about the size ofa walnut. This, when ripe, bursts, 
and exhibits to view the fleecy cotton, in which the 
seeds are securely imbedded. It is sown and reaped 
like corn; and the cotton harvest in hot countries is 
twice,—in colder climates, once, in the year. This 
species is a native of Persia, and is the same which is 
grown so largely in the United States of America, in 
Sicily, and in Malta. There is another species of 
herbaceous cotton which forms a shrub of from four to 
six feet high. 
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The Gossypium arboreum, or tree cotton, is of much 
larger growth. If left without being pruned to luxuriate 
to its full height, it has sometimes attained to fifteen or 
twenty feet. The leaves grow upon long hairy foot- 
stalks, and are divided into five deep spear-shaped lobes, 
This shrub is a native of India, Arabia, and Egypt. 

Another species is distinguished by the name of 
Gossypium religiosum. No reason is assigned why 
Linnezus should have bestowed on it so singular a title, 
It is cultivated in the Mauritius. There are two varieties 
of this species ; in the one the cotton is extremely white, 
in the other it is of a yellowish brown, and is the material 
of which the stuff called nankeen is made; it may 
therefore be presumed that this species is a native of 
China, whence nankeen cloths are obtained. 
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Of all the species the annual herbaceous plant yields 
the most valuable produce. The “sea-island cotton,” 
imported into England from Georgia, bears a price 
double to that imported from any other country. 

The quantity of cotton which each plant yields is as 
various as its quality. Accordingly there are scarcely 
two concurrent opinions to be collected on this subject. 
The average produce per English acre is reckoned by 
different writers at various quantities, varying from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and seventy pounds 
of picked cotton. 

The cotton plant will grow in most situations and 
soils, and is cultivated with very little trouble or ex- 
pense. According to Humboldt, the larger species 
which attain to the magnitude of trees require a mean 
annual temperature of 68° Fahrenheit ; the shrubby kind 
may be cultivated with success under a mean temperature 
of 60° to 64° degrees. The plant is propagated by seed. 

When the season has been favourable, the cotton is 
in general fit for pulling about seven or eight months 
after it has been sown. This period is, however, well 
indicated by the spontaneous bursting of the capsule or 
seed-pod. The plantations at this time present a very 
pleasing appearance. The glossy dark green leaves 
finely contrast with the white globular forms profusely 
scattered over the tree. In the East the produce is 
gathered by taking off the whole of the pod. In other 
parts, and this is the more general practice, the seeds 
and cotton are taken away, leaving the empty husks. 
The first is of course much the most expeditious method, 
but it has a very serious disadvantage. The outer 
part breaks in minute pieces and thus mixes with the 
cotton, which cannot be freed-from it without much time 
and difficulty. Whichever method is pursued this work 
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is always performed in the morning before sunrise, as 
soon as possible after the cotton displays itself, because 
long exposure to the sun injures its colour. The cotton 
shrub does not in general last more than five or six 
years in full or productive bearing; the plantation is 
therefore generally after that period renewed. 


(Cotton, showing a pod bursting.) 

The separation of the cotton from the seeds is a 
very long and troublesome operation, when performed 
by the hand; for the fibres of the cotton adhere tena- 
ciously to the seed, and some time is consumed in 
cleansing even a small weight of so light a material. 
In the greater part of India, the use of machinery for 
this purpose is unknown, and all the cotton is picked 
by hand. A man can in this manner separate from 
the seeds scarcely more than one pound of cotton in a 
day. The use of the machine called a gin very much 
facilitates the process. This machine in general consists 
of two or three fluted rollers set in motion by the foot 
in the manner of a turning-lathe, and by its means one 
person may separate and cleanse sixty-five pounds 
per day, and thus, by the use of a simple piece of 
machinery, increase his effective power sixty-five times. 
But a still greater increase may be obtained by the 
employment of more complex engines. In the United 
States of America mills are constructed on a large 
scale, and which are impelled by horses, steam, or 
other power. Eight or nine hundred pounds of cotton 
are cleansed in a day by one of these machines, which 
requires the attendance of very few persons. 

Entirely to cleanse the cotton from any remaining 
fragments of seed, it is subjected to another process. 
This consists in whisking it about in a light wheel, 
through which a current of air is made to pass. As it 
is tossed out of this winnowing machine it is gathered 
up and conveyed to the packing-house, where, by means 
of screws, it is forced into bags, each when filled 
weighing about three hundred pounds. These are then 
sewed up and sent to the place of shipment, where they 
are again pressed and reduced to half their original size. 

Before the invention of spinning machinery in 1787, 
the demand for cotton-wool in England was compara- 
tively small. Inthe 17th century we obtained our trifling 
supply wholly from Smyrna and Cyprus, and when we 
were even receiving it from our own colonies, we find 
that from 1763 to 1787 the average annual import was 
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barely four millions of pounds. In 1786 we imported 
19,900,000 pounds; viz. 5,800,000 pounds from the 
British West Indies; 9,100,000 from the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch Colonies; and 
5,000,000 from Smyrna and Turkey. 

The average annual import for the last six years 
has been 777,372 packages—each bale weighing about 
24 or 3 ewt. 

Of 227,760,000 Ibs. of cotton-wool imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1828, 151,752,000 Ibs. were from 
the United States; 29,143,000 lbs. from Brazil; 
$2,187,000 ibs. from the East Indies; 6,454,000 lbs. 
from Egypt; 5,893,000 Ibs. from the British West 
Indies ; 726,000 lbs. from Columbia; and 471,000 Ibs. 
from Turkey and Continental Greece. 


THE WEEK. 


Jury 22.—On this day, in the year 1707, was born at 
Maestricht in the Netherlands, the celebrated naturalist 
Pierre Lyonnet. He was originally educated for the 
church, and distinguished himself at school and college 
by the extraordinary facility with which he acquired 
many foreign languages, obtaining, it is said, such a 
mastery over the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and English, as to know them almost 
as well as hisown. Lyonnet, when he grew up, aban- 
doned the church for the law, and eventually became 
Latin and French interpreter to the United Provinces. 
It was while he occupied this situation, which left him a 
good deal of leisure, that he first turned his attention to 
the study of nature. The animal, and especially the 
insect creation formed his favourite department of 
inquiry; and the valuable museum of shells and other 
specimens which he collected, together with the zeub 
and ingenuity with which he prosecuted his researches, 
scon made him extensively known. ‘The literary per- 
formance on which the fame of Lyonuet principally rests 
is his ‘ Traité A natomique de la Chenille qui ronge le bois 
de Saule’—(A natomical Treatise on the Caterpillar which 
gnaws the Willow)—the Phalena Cossus of Linneus. 
Of this work (which forms a quarto volume, embellished 
with eighteen plates) we cannot do better than translate 
the account given by the illustrious Cuvier. After 
having described the book in general terms as one of 
the most astonishing productions of human industry, 
this writer proceeds :—‘* The author there makes known 
to us all the parts of this little animal more in detail, 
and with more exactness, it may almost be said, tham 
we know those of the human frame itself. The number 
of the muscles alone, which are described and delineated, 
is four thousand and forty-one; that of the branches of 
the nerves and the ramifications of the windpipe (des 
trachées) is infinitely more considerable. The viscera 
are also given, with all their details; and the whole is 
represented by artifices of engraving so delicate, by 
strokes so fine, so clean, so well adapted to the tissue of 
the substances they are intended to picture forth, that 
the eye catches the whole with more ease than if it 
were even looking upon the object itself, and were 
assisted by the microscope. Charles Bonnet regarded 
this book as, in fact, one of the most beautiful demon- 
strations of the existence of a First Cause. A circum- 
stance which does honour to the feeling of Lyonnet, 
no less than to his dexterity, is the care with which he 
calls attention to the fact, that he only required to 
sacrifice in pursuing his inquiries a very small number 
of insects: to prevent them from suffering, he suffocated 
them in spirit of wine before laying them open. His 
observations are so delicate that they appeared at first 
incredible; and he was obliged, in order to secure the 
confidence of the public, to admit several persons of 
known ability, such as Albinus and Allamand, to be the 
witnesses of his experiments. He even prepared and 
left displayed between two glasses the whole of the 
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nervous system of the animal. His intention was to 
follow the progress of this caterpillar through its suc- 
cessive developments, and to describe its anatomy both 
in its chrysalis and in its perfect or butterfly state; but 
an accident which weakened his eyesight when he was 
on the verge of sixty prevented him from completely 
executing this idea. He left the work, however, in a 
state of considerable advancement,” Lyonnet, it is to 
be understood, was his own draughtsman and engraver, 
as well as dissector and observer. He died at the age 
of eighty-two, on the 10th of January, 1789. 

July 22.—The birth-day of Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the most remark- 
able characters that figure in English history. He 
lived also in the most extraordinary times that England 
has ever known—having been born in 162], and having 
been a public man from 1640 till his death in 1683,— 
the period which comprehends the rise and progress 
of the Civil War, the Protectorate, the Restoration, 
and by far the most important portion of that second 
struggle, which terminated in the grand triumph of the 
national liberties at the Revolution of 1688. ‘The com- 
plexion of his times is not to be forgotten in estimating 
the character of the man, of which, however, it is uot 
very easy to form a satisfactory judgment with the 
assistance of all the lights that history has left us. He 
was the son of Sir John Cooper, of Rockburn, in 
Hampshire, but was born at Wimborn St. Giles, in 
Dorsetshire, the seat of his maternal grandfather, Sir 
Anthony Ashley. His father died when he was only 
ten years old. After spending some years at Oxford, 
he entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn; but having been 
returned to Parliament before he was nineteen, he, 
from that time, forsook law for politics. At first he seems 
to have taken a middle station between the two adverse 
parties which divided the state; but when it became 
necessary for every man to choose his side, he ranged 
himself on that of the Parliament. He appears, how- 
ever, even after this to have shown some inclination 
to make terms with the King. When the royal cause 
had become entirely hopeless, and the ofher parlia- 
mentary leaders had yielded before the ascendency of 
Cromwell, Sir Anthony Cooper also felt it necessary to 
join the train of the Dictator. When Cromwell put an 
end to the Long Parliament, Sir Anthony was made one 
of his Privy Council. But after the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell, he again veered about, and took a 
very active part in the scheme of the Restoration. On 
this event he was created Baron Ashley, and appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Lord of the 
‘Treasury. Some years after we find him one of the 
King’s famous secret council, called the Cabal, from the 
first letters of the names of the five-individuals com- 
posing it, Sir Thomas Clifford, the Earl of Arlington, 
the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley, and the Duke 
of Lauderdale. In 1672 he was made Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and the same year elevated to the dignity of Lord 
High Chancellor: But not many months afterwards 
he suddenly shifted his position again; and although 
from the moment of the Restoration he had been one of 
ine most determined assertors of the prerogative, and 
had distinguished himself by his active participation in 
some of the most odious measures of Charles’s tyrannical 
reign, he now boldly took his stand at the head of the 
party opposed to the Court. Frum this time, however, 
till his death his career was that of the most steady and 
determined patriotism ; and while the partisans of the 
Stuarts have, on this account, pursued him with un- 
measured obloquy, his important services in the main- 
tenance of the national liberties, the dangers to which 
he exposed himself, and the sufferings which he actually 
underwent (for he was twice committed to the Tower), 
have been deemed by many writers, on the opposite side, 
to be sufficient to entitle him to very indulgent consider- 
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ation, if not to full forgiveness, for the more dubious parts 
of his conduct. He died in. Holland, on the 22d Janu- 
ary, 1683, having retired to that country soon after an in- 
dictment, which had been preferred against him for high 
treason, had been thrown out by the grand jury. All 
parties have agreed in allowing Lord Shaftesbury the 
credit of abilities of the very highest order. One 
honourable point in the conduct of Lord Shaftesbury, 
which is also universally admitted, ought not to be 
forgotten ;—we mean his uprightness and perfect purity 
as a judge. Even Dryden, who, both in his coarse but 
powerful satire, the Medal, and in his noble poem, 
entitled Absalom and Achitophel, has taken Shafies- 
bury for his hero, while he paints the rest of his cha- 
racter in the blackest hues, eulogizes him upon this 
head in the warmest terms. ‘ Yet fame deserved,” he 
says, 
* No enemy can grudge, 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel's courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 

With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean ; 

Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 

Swift of despatch and easy of access.” 

July 27.—An eclipse of the sun will take place. on 
this day, which will be visible in England. The eclipse 
will commence at 3} minutes after 2, and will continue 
25 minutes. 





EMIGRATION. 


We have just received the Van Diemen’s Land Almanac, 
for 1832, dated Hobart Town, December 23, 1831. 
The following “ Advice to Emigrants” contains some 
judicious observations, which are applicable, in some 
degree, to the case of all persons desiring to emigrate 
to any of the British settlements :— 

In several respects, the situation of a newly-arrived 
emigrant is peculiar. Every action, thought, and word, 
are for the moment influenced by the spirit of excite- 
ment, which is inevitable to all who have left their 
native land, in order to settle in a new and very indis- 
tinctly understood country. With expectations highly 
raised—a strong feeling of self-consequence—and being 
keenly alive, too, to whatever is likely to affect the suc- 
cess of the enterprise—the emigrant is apt, frequently, 


both to overrate and to underrate difficulties; to form 


opinions upon light grounds, and afterwards pertina- 
ciously adhere to them; in short, altogether to go wrong, 
merely for want of having been set right at starting. 
One of the chief things to be impressed upon the 
emigrant is, that the sooner he reaches his ultimate des- 
tination, whatever he purposes this should be, the better 
will it prove for him. Every shilling expended at inter- 
mediate places, every hour passed at hotels or lodging- 
houses, is an abstraction of capital, which he will bitterly 
repent before he has lived one year in the Colony; for 
it is idle to conceal from him, that upon his own Frv- 
GALITY and INDUsTRY, more than upon any other causes 
whatever, will his success depend; and he should be- 
sides be told, that money is of so much more value here 
than in England, that if he purpose relying upon such 
aids as are common there, and should thus be led into 
an outset that is in the least beyond his own resources, 
or beyond such means as he has immediately at com- 
mand, independent of any other quarter whatever, he 
will be preparing the way to his own certain destruction. 
Once let him be in the hands of the money-lenders, and 
the rapid manner in which an interest of fifteen to thirty 
per cent. (which is the least he will find he has to pay) 
swallows up principal and every thing he has besides, 
will astonish him. _ Houses, lands, possessions of every 
sort, all become swept away by the fell hand of the 
sheriff’s officer; and years of anxiety, toil, aud depri- 
vation, finish by placing him in a prison. But all this 





may be avoided by attending to a few plain rules or 
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guides of conduct, upon first entering the Colony ; and 
among them may be enumerated the following :— 

1.—Beware of what acquaintances are formed. It 
sometimes happens that emigrants are thrown, upon 
arrival, among classes who have formed a jaundiced 
opinion of every thing around them—of the Colony—of 
its administration—its resources—its general state or 
condition, and whose chief delight now is, in gaining 
proselytes to their own notions. Whatever information 
these communicate, will be tinged by the state of their 
own minds ; and as a general rule, therefore, everything 
that so reaches the ear of the emigrant, should be re- 
ceived with extreme caution. Equally to be guarded 
against, are another class, or those who always view 
things in their brightest colours; for a young colony 
presents of itself a peculiar field for the man of enter- 
prise and speculation, and if these be nourished by too 
much encouragement from persons, whose acquaintance 
with the place lends a sanction to their opinions, mag- 
nificent schemes are sometimes formed, without duly 
considering the impediments that lie in the way; and 
which, instead of being ever completed, bring ruin upon 
the projector. 

2.—Beware of becoming a politician, or of belong- 
ing to party. An emigrant should leave ail things of 
this sort, in the country to which he has bid adieu, He 
cannot afford to have his mind, or his time, divided be- 
tween what his new avocations demand of him, and such 
pursuits as these. Delightful as they may be also, they 
are perfectly out of place in a young colony, the govern- 
ing principle of whose inhabitants should be, the moral 
conveyed in the fable of the bundle of sticks. Let an 
emigrant once take a greater interest in cobbling the 
affairs of government than in cultivating his land, and 
it requires little of the spirit of prescience to foretell what 
will be his fate. 

3.—Never forget that you are in a country, where, 
for a few years at least, prudence requires that the veil 
of oblivion should be drawn over many of the comforts, 
and still more of the luxuries of life, to which perhaps 
you have been accustomed for many years. Whatever 
may be your circumstances, things of this sort cannot 
be indulged in for a time, without departing from those 
maxims of prudence, which have been already inculcated. 

4—Be extremely cautious how you are led into 
making purchases, or forming bargains of any sort. 
Almost every one you meet, will have the best horse, 
the best cattle, sheep, &c. the island produces, for sale ; 
but let the second best be good enough for you; or 
rather remember, that there is nothing so good that 
something else may not be found, which will equally 
answer the purpose; or again, that it is better some- 
times té be without a thing a week, than to have it one 
day too soon. 

The settler should never forget that his indepen- 
dence—his true comfort—will depend upon his being 
able to obtain, without money, the greater part of those 
necessaries of life, which money is elsewhere required to 
purchase. He should aim to produce every thing within 
himself—to raise all from his own ground. He who 
does so, although his income may be small, may still be 
a wealthy man, if he be true to himself; but, as before 
said, much depends upon how he sets out. 

A few words will now be added, by way of acquaint- 
ing the emigrant with certain routines that may assist 
him upon first landing, in his search for land. 

His most important business, generally speaking, is 
the selection of land—the desirableness of the early set- 
tlement upon it, of himself and family, has been already 
mentioned. The piece of information that will prove 
most useful to him with respect to the selection of land 
is, that infinitely more depends upon his own energy, 
than upon anything else whatever. In order to make 
his course plain, however, he may be told that his first 
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business, after putting foot upon derra firma, is to obtain 
from the Survey Department a printed form of applica- 
tion, and having filled it up, and- forwarded it to its 
proper destination, he will soon receive an answer, ac- 
quainting him with the Lieutenant-Governor’s deter- 
mination upon his case. Presuming this to be favour- 
able, his next step is, to fix upon the land he may desire 
to have; and here it must be confessed, a most difficult 
task is enjoined him—a most heartless, discouraging 
task is before him, He will no doubt have been per- 
mitted to examine the charts of the island, that are in 
the Surveyor’s office, but what information do these 
afford? What can be learnt from them, even by per- 
sons who fancy they know every corner of the colony ? 
and what then do they impart to the newly-arrived 
emigrant ? However, he will of course have studied 
them a little previously to departure for the interior, a 
measure that is imperative, personal inspection being 
the only dependance whereon he can reasonably ground 
any hopes of success. But here again, obstacles will 
be his lot at every step. The district surveyors will be 
unable, in consequence of the backwardness of the sur- 
veys, and other similar causes, to give him half the 
information with respect to land in their immediate 
neighbourhoods, upon which he had perhaps calculated. 
Again, it is no easy matter to discriminate, by natural 
marks, a piece of land, which may remain ungranted 
from other portions or tracts in the vicinity, which may 
have been selected, although they have remained uniim- 
proved ; or again, from those parcels that have been 
marked off as reserves ; or for the church; or for future 
villages, townships, &c. Besides, the person in quest 
of land, has always to expect to be misled by persons 
who are in the habit of assuming a right to Crown land, 
to which they have no pretension, merely because they 
have found it convenient as a pasturage for their sheep 
and cattle. In addition to all these, it must not be over- 
looked, that there is really very little good land, except 
in remote situations, remaining ungranted, so that upon 
the whole the task of searching for it, may well be 
termed difficult and perplexing. 

Still the active, energetic searcher of land need not 
despair ; but, as before said, much, very much, depends 
upon himself; in fact, he may be considered either the 
maker or the marrer of his fortune, throughout his whole 
career in the Colony; for it is the very worst place in 
the world for the idler, the spendthrift, or the lounger ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it presents ample, although 
perhaps he may at first consider it slow, encouragement 
for the man of sober and industrious habits. 


CAPTURE OF ELEPHANTS. 

Ir is remarkable, that in every mode of capturing the 
wild elephant, man avails himself of the docility of indi- 
viduals of the same species, which he has already sub- 
dued. Birds may be taught to assist in ensnaring 
other birds; but this is simply an effect of habit. The 
elephant, on the contrary, has an evident desire to join 
its master in subduing its own race ; and in this treachery 
to its kind, exercises so much ingenuity, courage, and 
perseverance, that we cannot find a parallel instance of 
complete subjection to the will of him to whom it was 
given to “have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

From some peculiar circumstances which have not 
been accurately explained, large male elephants are 
sometimes found apart from the herd. Sir Stamford 
Raffles says, speaking ef the elephants that he met with 
in his journey through the southern Presidencies to 
Passumah, “ The natives fancy that there are two kinds 
of elephants,—the gaja berkampong, those which always 
go in herds, and which are seldom mischievous, and the 
gaja salunggal, or single elephants, which are much 
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larger and ferocious, going about either singly or only 
two or three in company. It is probable the latter 
kind are only the full-grown males*.” They probably, 
in many cases, separate themselves from their com- 
panions in search of fresh pastures. But as they are 
sometimes found ina state of considerable irritation, 
doing much mischief wherever they pass, it has been 
thought that these have been driven away by the stronger 
males, and that they are suffering all the agonies of un- 
availing jealousy. Being the finest elephants, and 
therefore the best adapted for sale, the hunters soon 
mark them for their own. They follow them cautiously 
by day and by night, with two, and sometimes four 
trained females, called Koomkies, If it be dark they 
can hear the animal striking his food, to clean it, against 
his fore-legs, and they then approach tolerably close ;— 
if light, they advance more cautiously. The females 
gradually move towards him, apparently unconscious of 
his presence, grazing with great complacency, as if they 
were, like him, inhabitants of the wild forest. It is soon 
perceived by them whether he is likely to be entrapped 
by their arts. The drivers remain concealed at a little 
distance, while the koomkies press round the unhappy 
goondah, or saun, (for so this sort of elephant is called). 
If he abandon himself to the caresses of his new com- 
panions, his capture is almost certain. The hunters 
cautiously creep under him, and during the intoxication 
of his pleasure, fasten his fore-legs with a strong rope. 
® Sir Stamford Raffles’ Life and Correspondence, p. 315. 


A delicate Appetite —A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian 
woman in extreme old age, and almost at the point of death. 
Having catechised her, instructed her, as he conceived, in 
the nature of Christianity, and completely taken care of her 
soul, he began to inquire whether there was any kind of food 
which she could take : “‘Grandam,” said he, (that being the 
word of courtesy by which it was usual to address old 
women,) “if I were to get you alittle sugar now, or a mouth- 
ful of some of our nice things which we get from beyond sea, 
do you think you would eat it?” “ Ah, my grandson,” said 
the old convert, “ my stomach goes against every thing. 
There is but one thing which I think I could touch. If I 
had the little head of a little tender Tapuya boy, I think I 
could pick the little bones ; but woe is me, there is nobody 
to go out and shoot one for me."—(Southey's History of 
Brazil.)—This story alludes to the early settlement of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in South America, when they found the 
Ler mene with an almost incurable attachment to canni- 

ism. 


Rank amongst Vultures.—Many of our readers will have 
seen in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park, the 
magnificent bird of prey called the King Vulture. It is a 
native of South America. Mr. Waterton, an amusing tra- 
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It is said that the wily females will not only divert his 
attention from their mahouts, but absolutely assist them 
in fastening the cords. Mr. Howitt made a spirited 
drawing of this curious scene, from the descriptions of 
Captain Williamson. 

The hind-legs of the captive being secured in a simi- 
lar manner, the hunters leave him to himself, and retire 
to a short distance. In some cases he is fastened at 
once to a large tree, if the situation in which he is first 
entrapped allows this. But under other circumstances, 
in the first instance his legs are only tied together, 
When the females quit him he discovers his ignomiuious 
condition, and attempts to retreat to the covert of the 
forest. But he moves with difficulty, in consequence of 
the ropes which have been lashed round his limbs. 
There are long cables trailing behind him; and the 
mahouts, watching an opportunity, secure these to « 
tree of sufficient strength. He now becomes furious, 
throwing himself down, and thrusting his tusks into the 
earth. If he break the cables, and escape into the 
forest, the hunters dare not pursue him; but if he is 
adequately bound, he soon becomes exhausted with his 
own rage. He is then left to the further operation of hun- 
ger, till he is sufficiently subdued to be conducted, under 
the escort of his treacherous friends, to an appointed sta- 
tion, to which, after a few months’ discipline, he becomes 
reconciled *, 








veller and naturalist, among many curious remarks respect- 
ing this bird, has the following anecdote: He had killed in 


* See Williamson’s Sports; and Mr,Corse paper ta the Asiatic 
Transactions, vol. iii. 


the forest a large snake, which, becoming putrid, attracted 
about twenty of the common vultures, who all came and 
perched on a tree in its neighbourhood. Then “the king of 
the vultures came tov; and I observed that none of the 
common ones seemed inclined to begin breakfast till his ma- 
jesty had finished. When he had consumed as much snake 
as nature informed him would do him good, he retired to 
the top of a high mora-tree, and then all the common vul- 
tures fell to, and made a hearty meal.” 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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